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200 William and Mary College Quarterly. 

John Wood came to Virginia to visit his uncle, George Hope, of 
Hampton, bringing his younger brother, Kelaick, with him. He a" so 
brought his "flock bed" with him. While one of the ministers of 
Denbigh Church, he conducted a Latin school of about one dozen young 
men, among them being Mr. Henry Langhorn and George Hope the 
younger. 

While staying at the home of George Hope, Mr. Wood, together 
with the whole family, was poisoned by two of the servants, who put 
some poisonous herb in the coffee. Mr. Wood's health was so under- 
mined by his illness he returned to England, where he died, June 10, 
1828.— Mrs. Henry Litchfield West. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Gleanings of Virginia History. Compiled and published by William 
Fletcher Boogher. Washington, D. C. 1903. 

Mr. Boogher has published in this work a mass of information well 
worthy the possession of the historian and genealogist. Two of the most 
useful documents in the book for the student of family history are the 
poll lists for the election of members of the House of Burgesses from 
Prince W T illiam county, in tin year 1741, and from Fairfax county in 
1744. The roster of troops in the French and Indian wars are taken 
from Heuning's Statutes of Virginia, and there are several genealogies, 
the most interesting of which is the genealogy of the Newman family. 

The Mother of Washington and her Timer. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 
MacMillan & Co., Ltd., New York. 1903. 

Mrs. l'ryor has done a real service in presenting this beautiful book 
to the public. It has 307 pages, and is printed in the best style. In 
its pages we have a full account of Mary Washington and her family, 
and all the romance of Washington's life, brightened by detail of place 
and time. Everything is splendid in the book except this sentence, 
"There were no 'poor whites' — the helpless, hopeless, anaemic race now 
numerous in Virginia.'' The poor people in Virginia compare with the 
poor people everywhere in all' the sterling qualities of character and 
independence. I am sorry to see that Mrs. Pryor, like other Virginia 
writers, dazzled by the glory of the great men, is inclined to look down 
upon poor people. What becomes of the "poor whites" of the North, 
who have been imported in such quantities that Federal legislation had 
to be invoked to keep them out? Now, why should our poor peop'e 
be taunted in this manner? After all, the true strength of a State 
does not depend upon its aristocrats, but upon the plain, common people. 
Washington would have cut a poor figure in the Revolution but for his 
army of "poor white" heroes. The book is beautifully and copiously 
illustrated. 



